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Introduction 


EW can credit what a vast organisation exists 


behind a glass of Beer. 


In presenting this Souvenir book to commemorate the 
one hundred and fifty years of brewing by the Company, 
we have endeavoured to give our many patrons a survey 


of the history and development of :— 


THE BRISTOL BREWERY GEORGES & CO. LTD. 


Founded in 1788, it has stood the test of time and grown 


year by year on the merits of its brew. 


‘To-day the Company possesses nearly a thousand houses 
in and around Bristol comprising some of the most 


up-to-date inns of the country. 


A perusal of this book will give a good idea of the extensive 


area served by Georges. 


The aim of the Company is to give of its best in the interest 
of mankind and to develop with the times, making their 
houses fit and proper places where man may take his family 


and enjoy his leisure hours. 


Founded 1768. Incorporated 1888. 
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One Hundred 
and 
Fifty Years 
of 
Brewing 


1786 — 1938 


Georges’ Beers famous throughout Eight Reigns 
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In the Year 
1766 
This Firm 
was born 


On January the 3rd, 1788, Philip George successfully laid the foundation 
stone of the present undertaking of The Bristol Brewery Georges & Co. 
Ltd. At a meeting held on this day he was authorised to purchase from 
a Mr. Grimes, at a sum not exceeding £2,400, a Brew House and a 
Malt House in Tucker Street, in the Parish of St. Thomas and to negotiate 
for the purchase of a Warehouse and Cooperage adjoining. Parts of the 
original building still exist in the present-day Brewery. 


“Black Ale”? was at the height of its popularity in 1802 and when peace 
was proclaimed during that year the Brewery displayed an alliterative and 
handsomely illuminated motto :— 


‘PEACE PLENTY AND PORTER.” 


By 1888 the business had grown to such dimensions that the partners 
decided to make an incorporated Company of the undertaking. Accordingly 
in February, 1888, just over 100 years after the foundation of the firm of 
Georges & Co. the present Company was 

formed under the title of “The Bristol 

Brewery Georges & Co. Ltd.” The public ee, 
immediately recognised the sound investment "Tua a 
that this undertaking represented and though ti 

it was originally intended to keep the sub- 
scription list open for a week, the amount 
of £400,000 asked was over subscribed within 
five hours—the public offering £6,300,000. 


After over 100 years successful business as 
a private concern, the change to a_ public 
company had the effect of renewed activities 
and a programme of further expansion was 
immediately adopted. 


Temple Street 
CN (ssa 
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A number of interesting faéts and figures about the output and expansion 
of this progressive house will not be amiss here. 


In 1889 the business of James & Pierce, The Bedminster Brewery, was 
acquired, in 1g11 that of R. W. Miller & Co. The Stokes Croft Brewery, 
in 1912 The Lodway Brewery of Messrs. Hall & Sons, situated at Pill, in 
1918 The Brewery of John Arnold & Sons, Wickwar, in 1919 The Welton 
(Somerset) Breweries Ltd., in 1923 The Bath Brewery Co. Ltd., in 1926 
Slade’s Brewery, Chippenham, and the latest acquisition The Ashton Gate 
Brewery Co. Ltd. Bristol, in 1932. 


The Chairmanship of the Company has been held successively by the 
late Mr. Philip Henry Vaughan, the late Mr. C. E. A. George and_ the 
late Mr. W. E. George, the last of whom established a record of 57 years 
connection with the firm. 


The present Directors of the Company are Messrs. Christopher George 
(Chairman), Philip A. George (Deputy Chairman), H. Stanley Taylor and 
Inman H. Harvey (Directors), Arthur Hadley (Managing Director) and 
Sidney Drewett (Secretary and Assistant Managing Director). 


In 1919 the Company purchased the extensive premises originally known 
as the “ Talbot Hotel,” with the yard and stabling adjoining, at the corner 
of Victoria Street and Bath Street. In 
this building the offices of the Company 
are now situated. The acquisition of the 
various breweries extending over a large area 
and the number of extra licensed premises 
that were added to the undertaking taxed 
the Brewery output considerably. It was 
now necessary to extend the Brewery to 
meet the increased demand and __ premises 
were purchased adjoining the Brewery, lately 
occupied by Messrs. Perry & Sons, which 
cover about two-thirds of an acre. 


On this site a building has been ereéted 
on a_ reinforced concrete raft lying on the 
river bank. This concrete raft carries the 
whole weight of the building and alone cost 
some £40,000 to construct. 


The Guildhall Tavern, 
Broad Street in 1788 
new fronted in 1825. 


Lying below the level of the river is a vast cellar, perfectly dry, cool 
and airy. Above this on ground level is the transport garage, 
covering the whole floor area, sufficiently extensive to house the entire fleet 
of vehicles of the Company. Going up again in one of the huge automatic 
lifts we reach the cask-washing plant. To watch the automatic machines 
in operation is most uncanny, weird and yet fascinating. Casks placed 
on the feed-end of these machines are adjusted on the rack to the first 
nozzle and then start on their automatic travel through the various opera- 
tions of this wonderful piece of mechanism. Each cask is thoroughly washed 
out, sterilized by super-heated steam, revolved and scrubbed outside, passed 
on to another set of nozzles which rinse the inside, and thence to the 
delivery end. These machines are capable of dealing with 500 casks per 
hour. Above this floor is the Cooperage, where thousands of casks pass 
through the skilful hands of the Coopers. We could go on_ indefinitely 
in this manner describing the numerous and varied operations in an up-to- 
date Brewery. 


The annual output is about 250,000 barrels and the Excise Duty paid 
represents upwards of a million pounds. The total paid-up Capital of 
£1,271,835 is held by about 2,500 Shareholders. The Company owns and 
controls nearly 1,000 licensed houses in Bristol and the West of England. 


The Brewery specialises in the brewing of light and strong ales and_ stout. 
A perfeély equipped bottling plant in Bath Street has a capacity for 
washing, bottling, corking and labelling 200,000 bottles daily. Georges’ 
Old Beer, famous throughout the West, is matured in huge vats, some of 
the largest in the Kingdom, with a. total 
capacity of over one million gallons. The 
beer remains in the vats for at least 12 
months before it is allowed to go out to 
the consumer. One year’s supply of raw 
material for the Brewery’s use necessitates 
the cultivation of 500 acres of hops and 
the harvesting of 300,000 bushels of barley. 
The latter is approximately one-half of the 
total quantity produced in the County of 
Somerset. 


The fermenting capacity of the Tun Room 
is 7,300 barrels a week and any visitor who 
may have the opportunity of visiting the 
Brewery will relish the appetizing aroma given 
off in this section of the building. 


Old Houses in front of the 
Mulberry Tavern, Broad Street, 
taken down in 181g. 
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1938 an Aerial View of the Brewery to-day 
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Compare the aerial view with the picture on the right, when the 
river ebbed and flowed and barges rested on the mud, their 
contents being unloaded onto horse-drawn vehicles on the shingle. 


You can still see parts of the original buildings in the view above 
and how it has grown in the past 150 years. 


The Bristol Brewery 


Bath Street 
Bristol 
i700 — 1006 


150 Years 


of 


Brewing 


The Brewery in 1788 


Sie SP 


A View of the Mash Tuns 


The Art of Brewing 


EER is the oldest and best friend England has ever had. In the remote 

past it was discovered that, given good beer, human life in this land of 

ours was happier, better and more productive and, despite every commercial 
incentive, nothing so acceptable has been found to displace it, either at home or 
the wide world over. 


Time: was when teetotalism was unknown in Britain, when there was no talk of 
the handicap of drink or of a decadent population. And England gave a good 
account of herself in those days; she became mistress of the seas, predominant 
in commerce as in literature, triumphant and respected in every walk of life and in 
every corner of the globe. 


Nothing was known of the vitamines in the old days, but the people got them in 
their foaming ale and waxed lusty and strong. 


After nearly a century of vilification it is almost universally recognised that there 
is hardly a man or woman in this Empire who would not be better in every way 
for a daily measure of good British beer ! 


Brewers of Good Beer for 150 years 
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A Copper Boiling 


Despite all opposition, all prejudice, all disparagement, it remains true that beer 
is the healthiest, the purest and most wholesome beverage available in England 
at the present time. Without it multitudes of people would lose tone, vitality 
and skill and would find the daily burden of life insupportable. 


The brewing of beer is one of the prime 
needs of the people and there is no article 
of human diet upon which more care is 
taken to ensure its absolute purity and 
perfection, none which normal adults can 
use with greater confidence and enjoyment 


The two common fallacies among the 
rising generation are (1) the weakness of 
present day beer and (2) that beer is 
made from chemicals. 


The answer to No. 1 is that the gravity 
of beer is restricted by the amount of the 


The Boiler House 
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The Refrigerators in use 


Government tax—the higher the gravity the greater the tax—with the result that 


pre-war gravity beers are beyond the purchasing power of a great many pockets. 


(2) In the manufacture of beer, chemicals play no part—there are no chemicals 
that can take the place of malt and hops, the main constituents of beer. 


Upper Egypt was the centre of the origin of civilisation, some 4000 B.C.—and 
here the history of beer commences. Beer was regarded as the life-prolonging, 
essence of the sacred barley, which again was identified with the body of the 


god, Osiris. 


In every part of the world subsequent civilisations imitated their Egyptian forerunner. 
Thus not only is civilisation itself to be traced to the barley plant, but civilised 
races have never since willingly allowed themselves to be deprived of the fermented 
products of this cereal. 

Barley when sown in the soil ‘ germinates,’ as it is called, or grows to a new plant 
if given time, but a seed will germinate if moistened even though not sown in the 
ground, and the first step in the brewers’ art is to moisten and grow his barley 


seeds on the floors of the malthouses. 


Famous throughout Eight Reigns 
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‘The changes which take place in the process of ‘ 


Section of Fermenting Room 


a barley are full of 


interest. The barley is steeped in tanks with successive changes of water until 


it has absorbed some 40 or 45 per cent. of moisture. 


It is then spread out on the 


malting floor and grown for about ten days, by which time a little bunch of rootlets 


will have appeared at one end. The “ piece ” 


as it is termed, is gradually worked 


forward by men with shovels to the end of the floor, where the kilns are situated. 
By this time it is withered to a certain degree and it is then loaded on to the kilns. 


Skill and judgment are required in the 
drying and curing; if the temperature 
rises too rapidly the malt becomes vitreous 
and _ hard. 


The malt after a rest for cooling and 
maturing is conveyed to the brewery by 
rail and barge, where it is crushed—not 
ground—in the malt mills and mashed 
with water at a temperature of about 
160°F. 


as it is now called, remains in the tun 


this pasty mixture, or “ mash ” 


undisturbed for two hours, during which 
certain changes of a complicated character 


One of the Cellars 
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One of the Cask Washing Machines 


take place, the main results being that the starch is changed into a mixture of fer- 
mentable sugars and unfermentable but digestive carbo-hydrates, which, with 
nitrogenous constituents of the malt, contribute to the nutritive value of the beer. 
This is increased by the natural phosphates and other salts also derived from the 
barley. 


‘ > 


All these valuable substances are dissolved in the “‘ wort” which is drawn off from 
the mash tun and pumped to the coppers where it is boiled with hops for 2 hours 
or longer. Additional sugar is added at this stage if desired. 


The boiling not only sterilises the wort and purges it of undesirable constituents, 
but extracts the valuable properties from the hops. 


The contents of the coppers are turned out into the hop back and the hopped wort 
drains away from the spent hops and is pumped to the coolers from which it flows 
on to the refrigerators. In the process of cooling, the wort absorbs sufficient oxygen 
for the yeast to start fermenting the sugars of the wort. 


At this stage, probably the most critical in the process, the greatest care is taken 
to avoid foreign organisms getting into the wort. ‘The water which flows through 
the interior of these refrigerators is pumped from the brewery wells, over Baudelot 


Your Beer is brewed under ideal conditions with scrupulous care 
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A Bottle Washing Unit 


x . . Oy Om 
coolers at the top of the new tower, being cooled from 58°F. to 42°F. and collected 
in large receiving tanks holding 1,200 barrels, which tanks command the whole 
of the Brewery. 


The wort passes from the refrigerators to the fermenting vessels at a temperature 
usually about 59°F. and it is at once pitched with the seed yeast—these yeasts are 
microscopically examined daily and selected by purity. When the vessels have 
been filled the Brewer and Exciseman 

determine its specific gravity and the 

Duty charges are fixed. 


At this stage it may not be out of place 
perhaps to remark that no part of the 
collection of Inland Revenue is so 
cheaply effected as in a Brewery. ‘The 
Duty is now £4 os. od. per barrel of 
36 gallons at a standard gravity of 1,055°. 
This duty is 1032 times the pre-war rate ! 
This Company alone pays _ nearly 
£1,000,000 annually to the Revenue. 


The Vats where Georges’ 


Old Beer is matured 
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Bottle ‘* Filling and Crowning’ Machines 


The fermentation proceeds and is usually completed in seventy-two hours, the 
temperature being controlled by attemperators through which runs cold water from 
the Company’s store. 


In the course of the fermentation the yeast lives its life and in so doing breaks down 
the sugar derived from the malt into equal weights of alcohol and carbon dioxide 
and at the same time uses up a portion of the nitrogenous constituents of the wort 
for purposes of its own reproduction. 


The gas, or carbon dioxide, given off during the fermentation is collected and 
after being purified is compressed into large storage tanks. It is afterwards used 
in the Bottlery for saturating the beers for bottling with their own gas. 


The beer in the fermenting vessels is allowed to remain quiescent for a few days 
to enable the suspended yeast to settle. Part of the beer is racked direct into trade 
casks and fined with isinglass finings, the remainder is pumped to the Bottlery 
into the glass-lined steel tanks called Pfaudlers. 


During the Autumn and Winter Georges’ famous Old Beer is brewed from the 
finest materials obtainable and vatted in the huge oak vats, some of the largest 
in the world, where it is left to mature for at least twelve months before going out 


The Plant at the Brewery is one of the most up-to-dale in the country 
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Bottle Labelling Machines 


to the trade. In painting the hoops round these vats the painters have 15 miles 


of hoop iron to cover ! 


Beers intended for sale in bottle are transferred to the glass-lined tanks in the Bottling 
Department, where they are frozen by means of a counter-current chiller—carbonated 


at the low temperature with the CO, collected from the fermentations, 


filtered 


in a series of filters packed with layers of compressed cotton fibre and conveyed 


to insulated glass lined containing-tanks 
each holding 50 barrels of chilled and 
filtered beer. From these vessels the beer 
is forced by means of top-pressure carbon 
dioxide to the filling machines. 
Precautions are taken at all parts of the 
process to see that every pipe and vessel 
is absolutely sterile. All these advantages 
would be nullified if the beer were filled 
into bottles containing harmful organisms. 
To ensure cleanliness, each bottle is 
examined and smelt before being placed 
in the washing tanks, where they are 
soaked in dilute caustic soda—drained 


One of the Hop Stores 
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Georges’ Famous Greys 


and part filled with warm water, then brushed inside and out on rotating machines 
and finally rinsed in a copious stream of pure water at high pressure. 


After the bottles are drained they are conveyed to the rotary filling machines. 
After filling, the bottles are closed either by crown corks or screw stoppers and 
proceed to the automatic labelling machines where the two labels are attached in 
one action, each machine labelling 50 bottles a minute. The bottles are then cased 
and proceed along gravity conveyors to the stores in readiness for loading upon 
the drays and lorries. 


Recently several new automatic Bottle-Washing units have been installed with 
Automatic Fillers, Crowners and Labellers, each of which deal with 600 dozen 
bottles an hour, every label being dated as it passes through the machine. 


Over 130 girls are employed in the Bottlery in addition to men and a large new 
xirls’ Messroom has recently been opened for their use. 


Although for delivery to nearly a thousand houses a large and efficient transport 
service is necessary, it is still found that the horse-drawn dray is economical for 
city delivery and Georges’ beautiful grey horses are well known to all who live 
in Bristol. The grey horse is the Firm’s trade mark and the draymen are keenly 
interested and proud of their charges. The horse drays are all being fitted with 


Only the best of everything is used in brewing Georges’ Famous Beers and Stout 
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“AMP LOUIS. Ne10 


Long Distance Fleet of Steamers 


ball-bearing wheels and pneumatic tyres, which eases the load these magnificent 


horses have to draw. The well kept hygienic stables are worthy of a visit. 


The steam lorries are gradually being replaced with petrol driven vehicles, the 


garage for which is fully equipped to do 
its own repairs. 


The majority of the public regard beer 
as a stimulating and refreshing beverage, 
but as no more than this; its feeding 
properties being assumed to be small. 


This view is decidedly wrong, and it is 
only fair that the additional asset of beer 
as a food should be emphasised. Beer 
largely combines the value of tea and 
coffee (which, without sugar and milk, 
are merely stimulants) with that of milk, 


The Well Pumps 


——__ 


J. Edward Bird 
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Our Modern Fleet of Petrol Lorries 


which is merely a food. Beer moreover possesses certain advantages in respect 
of the ease and rapidity with which it is absorbed and converted in the body-tissues 
into useful energy. The advantages of an appetising appearance and taste which 
a sparkling bright beer possesses, play a very considerable part in promoting 
copious flow of the various digestive secretions. ‘The aromatic and bitter principles 
derived from the hops directly stimulate these. 


Thus beer, apart from its own food value, is a usefui adjunct in facilitating the 
digestion of other foods. 


Finally, it should be remembered that beer is always free from pathogenic organisms 
(not so milk), that adulteration by the brewer is out of the question with the careful 
Revenue supervision, and that it is sold largely on a basis of gravity, which is a direct 
measure of its value as a food. 


The Brewery and Bottlery are open to visitors at any time by arrangement, when 
the whole system carried out under the most up-to-date and hygienic conditions, 
will be explained by competent brewers and will act as an eye opener to the general 
public, who have no idea of the care and attention given to all details and the 
scrupulous cleanliness observed in every department. 


Up-to-date Fleets of Transport ensure adequate supplies being maintained 
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Girls’ Mess Room 


The Staff of The Bristol Brewery Georges & Co. Ltd., work under the 
very best conditions it is possible to make, every facility being provided 
for their comfort and convenience. Thus we have contented and efficient 
teams of men and women, each striving to maintain the high standard 
of Georges’ Famous Bristol Beers. 


Mess rooms are provided for men and women with modern kitchen 
equipment where all their cooking 
is done by expert cooks. 


The — illustration above shows _ the An P Q 
Girls’ new mess room which is situated ; 
in the bottling department. ‘This room 
is very large and well appointed, 
having seating accommodation for 150 
girls, and is equipped with wireless. 


J.Edward Bird 
432 


The Racking Room 
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I 8 The Bristol Brewery Georges & Company Limited 
93 : started as The Porter Brewery, but before long 


the quality of its beers gained such a reputation 
One h undred and that the proportion of beer to porter produced 


made this title a misnomer. It is interestin 
jifyy Dears of to recall the fact that this took place in the he 

before the Tied House system was introduced, 
PP rog TESS. and there were then many more breweries in 

existence than at present. To-day the public 
have smaller choice of beers, so consequently know the reputation and taste of each 
brewery’s product ; their partiality for Georges’ beers is therefore not so haphazard 
as in former times. 


This enlightenment of the people caused a demand for more comfort and pleasanter 
surroundings for refreshment. What was good enough for their forefathers was not 
good enough for the present generation. Low ceilings and insufficient ventilation 
were too often a feature of the old public house. Beers kept in a warm room full 
of tobacco smoke were not at their best, any more than those drawn from a cellar 
through lead pipes and old fashioned pumps. 


How Georges have foreseen and met these requirements is illustrated in photographic 
form in the following pictures of some of their houses. 


The modern inn is a home from home, where food and drink may be obtained under 
hygienic conditions with comfort and good fellowship. The aim of the Company 
has been to provide a house where a man can take his wife without fear of debasing 
conditions, for the force of public opinion and good surroundings are the greatest 
safeguards against excess, possibly the greatest agent working for temperance this 
country has ever known. This faét has now been recognized by the Licensing 
Justices, who do not stand in the way of reconstruction as did those of a past gen- 
eration. 

Even the older houses of historical interest have been modernised with regard to 
cellarage, service and sanitary arrangements, wherever possible without destroying 
their old-world atmosphere and appearance. 

The provision of gardens is also a great asset for such times as the climate allows 
for outdoor rest and recreation, in many cases special parts for children being set 
aside to play in for the benefit of parents with their families. Many of these 
gardens are really ornamental and a joy to the town dweller who delights in well- 
kept lawns and flower beds. 

All cellars have now been provided with stainless steel pipes leading to the beer 
engines which are of modern metal construction, while in the Jargest houses the pressure 
system is adopted. ‘This system demands that the draught beer be supplied in 
especially strong casks, and, when purified air is used as top pressure, the beer is 
forced up to the dispensers on the counter, coming into conta¢t with no surface 
other than the stainless steel pipes. ‘Thus the consumer receives the beer in as 
perfect condition as science permits. 
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A Selection 
of 
Georges’ 
Modern Houses 
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The Beehive Inn, Wellington Hill West, Horfield. 


This house, situated in one of the suburbs of the City, is typical of the many new 
houses being erected in and around Bristol by the Company. The old Beehive 
was of the country cottage type which stood for many years as a landmark to people 
in the district. 


The new Beehive has large ornamental grounds and gardens, with a service bar 
in the garden and a separate lawn for adults with children. 


There is parking accommodation for 70 cars, and a skittle alley attached to the house. 


About 3 miles due north from the centre of the City. From 
the main Gloucester Road turn left at Wellington Hill. 
Bus Route No. 83 alight at Horfield Church. No. 145 
alight at Kellaway Crescent. No. 143 passes the door. 
No. 142 alight at Henleaze Lake. 
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‘THE LoGGIA AND 
FIsHPOND 


THE LOUNGE 


THE GARDENS 


Rebuilt 1935. 
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The Eastfield Inn, Henleaze Road, Henleaze. 


This house was built on the site of the old inn of that name, which for many years 
formed a rendezvous for many of the inhabitants of Bristol North and was famous 
for its flagstone floors and beers from the wood. 


The new house has an imposing frontage and beautifully designed well furnished 
interior. A car park is provided in the front of the house for about 50 cars, while 
the gardens in rear are ideal for summer use. 


Situated about 24 miles from the centre of the City in a 
westerly direction. Going up Park Street, Queens’ Road, 
Whiteladies Road, on to the Downs turn right at 
Henleaze Road. A_ direct road through to the 
Midlands. Bus Routes Nos. 142 and 143, stop at the 
House. 
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THe Loccta 


A VIEW OF 
THE GARDENS 


THE LOUNGE 


Rebuilt 1934. 
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The Welcome Inn, Southmead Road, Southmead. 


This house is built on a new site to meet the demands ofa growing distriét. It 
is designed in half-timbered style. 


It has a pull-in for about 50 cars in front of the house and at the rear a large 
lawn and putting green. 


Situated about 3 miles from the centre of the City on the 
same route as the “Eastfield Inn,’ Traffic from the 
North going through Bristol to the West of England passes 
the door. Bus Route No. 142. 
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THe GARDEN AND 


PutTING GREEN 


THE LOUNGE 


THe Pusiic BAR 


Opened 1934. 
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The Fellowship Inn, Filton Avenue, Horfield. 


This was the first house designed and ere¢ted by the Company in their present 
style of building. Built in 1929 on the Filton Estate, the demands on this house 
soon proved the necessity of more accommodation. Within a twelve month it 
was enlarged to almost double the size. The bar was increased to twice its 
original size, taking in the smoke room ; the lounge became the smoke room and 
an entirely new lounge was built. 


This house has a skittle alley and extensive gardens. 


The sign of the Fellowship is a ship in full sail, the painting being an exact 
reproduction of the ill-fated ‘‘ Herzogin Cecile.” 


Situated about 3 miles north from the centre of the City, 
from the main Gloucester Road turn right down Toronto 
Road, just past the Horfield Barracks. Bus Route No. 
281 from Carey's Lane, Old Market Street. 
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THE LoGGIA AND 
GARDEN 


THE LOUNGE 


THE Pusiic BAR 


Opened 1929. 
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The Anchor Hotel, Gloucester Road, Filton. 


This well known Bristol house was built at the time when Filton was out in the 
country and people travelled about in their pony-trap. 


It has recently been re-modelled with an extensive car park and large gardens. 


This house provides a good stopping place with hotel accommodation and meals 
for people travelling from the Midlands. A lock-up garage is provided for visitors’ 


cars. 


Situated about 4 miles from the centre of the City on the 
main Gloucester Road at the junction of Southmead Road, 
the bye-pass for West of England traffic, opposite the Filton 
Car Terminus. 
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THe GARDENS 


ONE OF THE 
SKITTLE ALLEYS 


THE BrLtraRD Room 
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The Severn Beach Hotel, Severn Beach 


Severn Beach was at one time a little known place on the banks of the Severn, 
but is now one of the popular resorts of Bristol people within easy distance for an 
evening’s outing. Laid out with lawns, amusement parks and beaches, it has 
a fine swimming pool with clear filtered Severn water and is an ideal spot to take 
children. 


Georges have built one of their largest houses here to accommodate the thousands 


of visitors. 


Special gardens with amusements have been provided for the children. A large 
bar capable of accommodating some three hundred persons and in addition 
there is a lounge and smoke room of generous dimensions. 


Situated about 8 miles from the City mm a_ north-west 
direction on the banks of the Severn. Turn left on the 
main Gloucester Road through Tockington. Bus Route 
No. 34a from Westbury-on- Trym. 
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Opened 1937. 
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The Foresters Arms, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol 


Westbury-on-Trym is a quaint old village, at one time outside the City boundaries, 
which still possesses the old-world charm of cottages built around its famous church. 


The Foresters Arms, rebuilt and modernised a few years ago with half-timbered 
front, is in keeping with the place. 


At the top of the hill you will find the Old Post Office Tavern and the Royal Oak. 


At the lower and older end of the village is the White Lion, a survival of the old 
coaching days. Here you have a wonderful view from the gardens of the village 
and church. ‘This house also has a skittle alley. 


Situated about 3 miles from the centre of the City in a 
westerly direction. Up Park Street, Queens Road, White- 
ladies Road, to Blackboy Hill, continue on to the Westbury 
Road. Also by Tram from the Centre. 
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The George Inn, Shirehampton 


The George was rebuilt and considerably enlarged about eight years ago, in place 
of the old inn of that name at the side of the village green. 


The Company owns several other houses in and around Shirehampton. The 
Greyhound, Rising Sun and The Lifeboat are in the village, The Hope and 
Anchor lies further on towards Avonmouth and The Lamplighters on the banks 
of the river adjoining the ferry. 


Situated about 4 miles from the centre of the City, in a 
westerly direction on the Avonmouth Road, through Sea 
Mills. Bus Route No. 28 and 99. 
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The Progress Inn, Sea Mills, Bristol 


As its name implies this is another step forward in modern public house design. 
One of the largest recently built by the Company it serves a large and growing 
district. 


A feature of this house is the large gardens with a fine view of the woods on 
the top of Kingsweston Downs, thus providing a country setting within easy 
distance of the City of Bristol. 


Ample parking accommodation is available for cars. 


Situated about 34 miles from the centre of the City in a 
westerly direction. On the main Sea Mills, Shirehampton, 
Avonmouth Route. Alight at Park Gates and turn right 
about 200 yards along Westbury Lane. 
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ANOTHER EXTERIOR 
VIEW OF THE House 


THE SMOKE Room 


Tue Pustic Bar 


Opened 1936 
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The Royal Hotel, Avonmouth 


Known the world over through the numerous ships that trade with Avonmouth 
Docks, this house is a welcome sight to the many travellers returning to their native 
land. 


Setting foot ashore after many years abroad The Royal Hotel offers hospitality 
where one can quaff good beer and enjoy the typical fare of Old England. 


Many spend the night at this house before going aboard ship for foreign lands. 


It is well laid out and equipped for residents with separate accommodation and 


hotel entrance. 


Situated about 7 miles from the centre of the City in a 
westerly direction. The hotel is just outside the Docks 
and close to the Railway Station, connecting with the 
Railway Terminus at Bristol. Bus Routes No. 28 and 99. 
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THE Dintinc Room 


THE SALOON Bar 


THE Pusiic BAR 
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The Engineer's Arms, Sit. John’s Lane, Bedminster 


In 1932 owing to the rapid growth of the population of this distri¢t this house 
was enlarged to more than double its original size. The middle bay and first 
door give an idea of the size of the house before extensions were made. 


A new house grew out of the old and to-day it is one of the largest in that part of 
Bristol, with delightful lawns and skittle alley. 


Situated about 3 miles from the centre of the City in a 
southerly direétion, it ts well served by buses. Bus Route 
Nos. 20b, 20, and 132. 
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PART OF THE 
GARDENS 


THE SMOKE Room 


THe Lone Bar 


Enlarged 1932 
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The Friendship, Knowle 


Built on the same plan as The Welcome Inn at Southmead it forms a_ picturesque 
part of the new housing estate at Knowle. 


An interesting feature of this house is the frieze in the smoke room, consisting of 
nautical studies of ships throughout the ages. 


This house has plenty of room for parking cars, while the lawns and gardens give 
opportunity for rest and refreshment for parents and children. 


Situated about 24 miles from the centre of the City in a 
southerly direction. About 10 minutes walk from the trams 
at the top of Knowle or Bus Route No. 146 from Prince 


Street. 
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THe GARDENS 


THE LOUNGE 


THe Pusiic BAR 


Opened 1935. 
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The Venture Inn, Melvin Square, Knowle West 


As its name implies, the building of this new house is a venture on new lines. Apart 
from it being an inn it has been designed to form a social centre for the inhabitants 
of this new estate. To this end an illuminated clock fulfills a public purpose. 


One feature quite distin¢ét from any other house owned by the Company is the 
assembly room, capable of seating 300 people, where concerts, meetings and dances 
can be held. A separate cafe for soft drinks and meals and a club room have 
their own entrances apart from the bars. 


A speciality of The Venture is the catering facilities, which provide luncheons, 


teas and suppers. 


Situated about 3 miles from the centre of the City in a 
southerly direction on the new housing site. Tram from 
Bristol Bridge to Broad Walk, Knowle, or Bus Route No. 
146 from Prince Street to Knowle. 
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THE SmMoKe Room 


Tue Pustic Bar 


THE CELLARS 


Opened 1935. 
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The Black Lion, Whitchurch 


Rebuilt on the site of the old country inn of that name and of the White Hart 
the new house has been considerably set back off the road, thus providing good 
accommodation for cars and improving the corner position it now occupies. 


The architecture of this house is quite distinét from the usual style of the new houses. 
A very pleasing aspect is the light coloured rough-cast walls with dark red tiled 
roof. The low arched windows on either side of the entrance to the main bar 


form a striking frontage. 


At the side is a separate off licence department for outdoor service. 


Situated about 5 miles from the centre of the City in a 
southerly direction via Bristol Bridge and Knowle. Quite 
handy to the Bristol Airport. Bus Route Nos. 38, 39 and 
98 from Prince Street. 
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PART OF THE GARDEN 
AND SKITTLE ALLEY 


THE LOUNGE 


THe Lone Bar 


pnt mF ae 


Rebuilt 1935. 
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The Five Alls, Sheldon Road, Chippenham 


The original *‘ Five Alls,’ a small house in the heart of the town, famous for its 
unusual sign, has now disappeared. The new “ Five Alls,” an imposing structure 
built on a new housing site now takes its place and provides ample parking accom- 
modation for cars. 


It is a typical example of the Company’s endeavours to extend their efforts beyond 
the Bristol area. 


The interior of the house represents all that a modern inn should be with its well 
appointed and delightfully furnished accommodation, while the garden in rear 
of the house gives opportunities for privacy and rest. 


The name of this house must make people wonder as to its meaning, it is probably 
one of the oldest of inn signs: “I fight for All,’ “‘I pray for All,” “TI rule All,” 
“T plead for All,” “I pay for All.” 


Chippenham is situated about 30 miles from Bristol on 
the main Bath—London Road. Another direct route 1s 
through Kingswood and Marshfield. Bus Route No. 96 
from Old Market Street. 
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THe SMoKE Room 


THE LOUNGE 


Tue Bar 


Opened 1937. 
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The White Horse Inn, Biddestone, near Chippenham 


Where would you find a more rural setting than this picture of an old country 
inn? To look at it suggests peace and quietness to the town-worn people who 
are only too pleased to get away from the racket of their every day associations. 


It affords a very pleasant evening run through delightful country. 


Situated about 30 miles from the centre of the City in an 
easterly direction through Kingswood on the main London 
Road, via Chippenham. 
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The Hare and Hounds, Shepton Mallet 


This house, recently acquired by the Company, is a well known Commercial Hotel 
where travellers to and from the South will find home comforts and good meals. 


There is a large garage at the Hotel just indicated on the left of the picture. 


This hotel forms a good half way house between Bristol and the South Coast, and 
many Bristol people who are used to Georges’ Beer will welcome-~this: addition-to 
the Company’s houses. 


Situated about 25 miles from the centre of the City in a 
southerly direétion, it is on the main road to the South of 
England. Bus Route No. 27, 136 and 137 from Prince 
Street. 
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The Lord Nelson, Cleeve 


This imposing house built in 1936 on the ground at the back of the old country 
inn of that name has a very pleasing frontage well set back off the main road. 
It affords a good pull in for cars and charabancs while the interior is homely and 
comfortable. 


The new sign is a very good portrait of the famous Admiral. 


The village of Cleeve is on the main road to the West of England just beyond 
Brockley Combe the well known beauty spot. 


Situated about 12 miles from the centre of the City in a 
southerly direction on the main road to the West of Eng- 
land. The Bristol to Weston Bus (No. 24) passes the door. 
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iN 


Tue Locera 


? 


\ 
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THE LOUNGE 


Tue Pusiic BAR 


Rebuilt 1936. 
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Rock House and Pier Hotel, Clevedon 


Built in 1869, when Clevedon was little known as a seaside resort, this house at the 
entrance to the pier is a well known hotel to the many visitors to this delightful 
town on the shores of the Bristol Channel. The outlook to the Welsh Hills is a great 
attraction. 


The Hotel side caters for guests at this healthy resort in winter as well as in summer. 


Plenty of room is available to park your car. 


Situated about 15 miles from the centre of the City in a 
westerly direétion through Long Ashton, Flax Bourton, 
Nailsea and Wraxall. 

Bus Route from Bristol No. 25. 
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THe Hore. 
FROM THE PIER 


THE Drawinc Room 


THE BALCONY 
OVERLOOKING THE 
CHANNEL 
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The Railway Hotel, Weston-super-Mare 


Weston-super-Mare, which has just been granted a charter, is the largest and 
most up-to-date seaside resort on the Bristol Channel and is known throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. 


The Railway Hotel above, recently acquired by the Company is one of the few 
remaining Commercial 
and Family Hotels with 
good living accommoda- 
tion and an _ excellent 
menu. The dining room 
is shown on the right. 
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The Plough Hotel, Weston-super- Mare 


To meet the increasing demand for Georges’ Beers by visitors to this ideal seaside 
resort it has been necessary to greatly enlarge the Company’s properties in this 
town. ‘The Plough Hotel shown above was rebuilt in 1934. The house now has 
spacious rooms adapted for quick service with every modern convenience. 


A roofed garage has been built at the back of the house with room for about 200 
cars. 


Close to this house are the Globe, St. James’ Street, and the Prince of Wales, Carlton 
Street, which latter is illustrated on another page. 


Situated about 20 miles from Bristol on the main West 
of England Road. It affords a delightful stopping place 
Sor visitors touring the West Country. 
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The Hotel, Highbridge 


A typical country hotel on the main road to the West of England, it invites the 
long distance travellers to halt and spend the night amidst the comfort of the family 
hotel. 


It offers everything the visitor can wish for, a homely menu and good rooms in which 
to rest. 


Garage accommodation is provided for cars—in faét The Hotel forms a landmark 
on the West of England Road. 


Situated about 28 miles from Bristol on the main West 
of England Road. It is well served by Buses from the 
surrounding distriét and Bristol. 
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The George, established 

in 1694, is one of the 

oldest in Somerset. This 

famous coaching inn with 

courtyard, once so busy 
with the arrival and de- 
parture of horse-drawn 
vehicles, still retains its 
quaint charm. 


Excellent modernstabling 
is available and there 
are good lock-up garages. 


The principal apartments 
are the dining room, the 
lounge, with quaint Tu- 
dor fireplace, the ball- 
room, with old minstrels’ 
gallery and a number of 
airy, comfortably  fur- 
nished bedrooms. 


The hotel is noted for 
its old English comforts 
and catering, with a cellar 
of choice wines and 
spirits. 


The hotel has its own 
gardens with two tennis 
courts for those guests 
who desire to play. 


The Courtyard 
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Four New Housrs Now UNDER CONSTRUCTION FOR THE 1938 PROGRAMME 


+ RAR # » a aga ae 


a 


Filton Avenue, Filton 


The Star, Soundwell Road, Kingswood 
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150 YEARS OF PRoGREss AND STILL Lookinc AuEap, 1788 TO 1938 


Merchants Arms, Stapleton Road, Stapleton 


Vale House, Vale Lane, Parson Street, Bedminster 
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THe County GRouND 
Hore, 
Nevit. Roap, Horrievp. 


A very convenient house 
for visitors to the County 
Ground during the Cricket 
season. Large dining room. 
Billiard room and_skittle 
alley. Accommodation for 
visitors. 


THe WELLINGTON HOTEL, 
GLOUCESTER ROAp. 


Adjoining Horfield Com- 
mon. A fully licensed house 
with gardens and pull in : ' 
for cars. A well known : ae ' WGPON HOTEL 


house on the main Glou- 
cester Road. 


THE RicHMOND SPRING, 
Gordon Roan, CLiFrron. 


An old house which takes 
its name from the spring 
over which it is built. This 
house was entirely rebuilt 
in 1932. 

This spring was one of the 
original supplies for con- 
duits, the earliest water sys- 
tem of Bristol. 
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THE Biack Swan, 
STAPLETON ROAp, 
EASTVILLE. 


A famous old Bristol house 
of many years standing. 
Quite handy to the Bristol 
Rovers Football Ground 
and Greyhound Track. At 
one time a noted coaching 
house. 


Tue Rep Lion, 
KNOWLE. 


At the end of the car ter- 
minus. Recently enlarged 
inside. Contains modern 
billiard room. A last 
port of call on the way 
out to the Knowle Grey- 
hound ‘Track. 


THe LANGTON Court 
Hore1, 
Sr. ANNE’s. 


The only fully _ licensed 
house in the distriét, with 
good skittle alley and room 
for darts. 
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‘HE Swan Hore , 
ALMONDsBURY HILL. 


About 7 miles from Bristol 
onthe main Gloucester Road. 
A very charming spot on 
high ground overlooking the 
Severn. 
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THE CARPENTER’s ARMS, 
CHARLTON COMMON. 


About 4 miles from Bristol, 
on the main Gloucester 
Road, turn left at the new 
bye-pass road at Patchway. 


THe Wuire Lion Hore 1, 
‘THORNBURY. 


A real old market town 
house of many years stand- 
ing. One of three of the 
Company’s houses in_ this 
town, with skittle alley and 
club room. Luncheons and 
teas can be obtained here. 


THE PLUME OF FEATHERS, 
BERKELEY. 


One of the new _ houses 
built in 1933. On the road 
from Berkeley to Sharpness. 


THe Op BELL, 
DursLey, .GLOos. 


As its name implies, is one 


of the famous old inns of 


the district, situated in an 
interesting county town at 
the foot of the Cotswolds. 


THE Doc AnD BADGER, 
Kincswoop, GLos. 


Set in a rural district it is 
well worth a visit for its 
quaint old village surround- 
ings and picturesque coun- 
try side. 
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THE QuEENs HEAD, 
KINGSHOLM, GLOUCESTER. 


Close to the Rugby Football 
Ground. A  distin¢tive 
house in a_ historical old 
City. 


~ ee 
——— 
ey 


Tue NEtson Inn, 
BristroL Roan, 
GLOUCESTER. 


This house is on the left 
of the main road to Glou- 
cester before reaching The 
Cross. 


if 


| QUEENS HEAD 
Sse 


THe WetsH Harp, 
Lonpon’ Roap, 
GLOUCESTER. 


Close to the centre of the 
City, on the main London 


Road. 


THe Cross Hanns INN, 
PILNING. 


Rebuilt in 1926 and is now 
a pleasant type of country 


house. On the road _ to = “| %, \ 
New Passage and Severn mc HANNAN oth ian) 


aa, 


Beach. 


THE Boars HEap, 
Aust. 


This house is about three 
hundred years old and at 
one time was the coaching 
house for persons going to 
South Wales via the Ferry. 


Tue Rocoietr Hore, 
SEVERN TUNNEL JUNCTION. 


This house was built at 
the time the Severn Tunnel 
was made. A well known 
house of call to all on the 
way to South Wales. 
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THE Kincs Arms, 
COMMERCIAL Roan, 
Newport, Mon. 


On the main route from 
the Station to the Docks. 
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THE GREYHOUND, 
CHRISTCHURCH, Mon. 


About 5 miles from New- 
port, Mon. A wide view 
from the rear of this house, 
embraces Caerleon and the 
Usk Valley while the 
estuary of the River Severn 
stretches out in front. 


THE RuprerrRA ARMs, 
CoMMERCIAL Roap, 
Newport, Mon. 


An outstanding house in 


the district. 


THE JUBILEE INN, 
FLAx Bourton. 


A typical old village inn, 
with a good pull in for 
people travelling on the 
Bristol — Weston Road. 
Meals are provided. 


West Inpta House, 
DwuRLEIGH, 
NEAR BRIDGWATER. 


A very picturesque spot 
West of Bridgwater about 
two miles from the town. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
CARLTON STREET, 
WESTON-SUPER- MARE. 


Rebuilt and enlarged 1937. 
A good example of the 
Company’s modern houses. 
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THE ANGEL, 
CORPORATION STREET, 
TAUNTON. 


Opposite the County Offices 
close to the centre of the 
town. On the road to 
the West of England. 


THe Rattway Hore, 
WELLS. 


By the level crossing on 
the Wells — Glastonbury 
Road. A stone built house 
typical of this part of Som- 
erset. 


Tue Kincs HEAp, 
BEDMINSTER Down. 


With a fine view of the 
Avon Gorge and Suspension 
Bridge. A welcome sight 
to Bristolians coming home 
to Bristol. From this point 
you can overlook the City. 
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Tue Ex_m Tree Inn, 
BisHOPSWORTH. 


A welcome stopping place 
before climbing the heights 
of Dundry from where it 
is possible to see right 
across the Bristol Channel. 


THe Crown Hore 1, 
BaTHwick, BATH. 


Close to the Cleveland 
Bridge at’ the junction for 
the Upper and Lower Bris- 
tol Road routes. 


% ¥ 


sted i, 


THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
DUNKERTON. 


Rebuilt about 8 years ago, 
on the hillside leading from 
the Cam Valley to Pease- 
down, with fine views of 
the valley. 
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THE ANCHOR, 
Ham GREEN, 
NEAR PILL. 


Rebuilt 1925. Opposite the 
i \ ; : entrance to the Isolation 
STFA E ( Hospital and a_ stopping 
| y tt Wi place for buses. This 


house has a skittle alley 
and pull in for cars. 


THe Duke or CORNWALL, 
PIEL: 


One of Georges’ houses in 
this village which is famous 
in history for being the 
only place where the Press 
Gang dare not go. 


Tue Bristrot Hore, 
CLEVEDON. 


Close to the G.W.R. and 
W.C. & P. Light Railway 
stations. This house pos- 
sesses a dance room and 
there are pleasant gardens 
in which to spend summer 


evenings. 
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Tue Star Inn, 
‘TICKENHAM. 


This house has a. skittle 
alley and rifle range, and 
is on the Bristol—Clevedon 
bus route. 


THe BATTLE AxEs, 
WRAXALL. 


A well known house on the 
Clevedon Road, where you 
can obtain meals. The 
skittle alley is next door 
to the house. 


THE FRIENDsHIP INN, 
NAILSEA. 


A really old-fashioned 
country inn just off the 
main road. Delightful gar- 
dens where you can partake 
of meals. A good centre 
for hikers who wish to 
explore the Clevedon valley. 
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In the village of Keynsham 
the Company owns THE 
Crown, Hare AND Hounps, 
New Inn and Lonpon Inn, 
while THe Wuire Hart, 
known as the fisherman’s 
house, is on the river side. 


THe LAMB AND LARK above 
and THE WINGROVE on the 
right are two of the principle 
houses in Keynsham. 


Tue Guose Inn, 
Newron-st. Loe. 


Just beyond Keynsham at 
the junction of Bristol, Bath, 
Corston and Combe Down 
roads, so drive carefully ! 
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THe HaApLey Arms, 
Comse Down, 
BatH. 


With garden and space for 
cars. A very pleasant 
spot overlooking Lansdown. 


THE CATHARINE WHEEL, 
MARSHFIELD. 


A hostelry of the late seven- 
teenth century, on_ the 
plateau where the London 
Bristol Road enters Glou- 
cestershire from Wiltshire. 
Its mile long street of grey 
houses has changed little 
in two hundred years. 


Tue Princess HorTet, 
Princess BEATRICE STREET, 
SWINDON. 


Close to the Football ground. 
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Tue Waite Harr Hore, 
CRICKLADE. 


At one time a noted old 
posting house for the Glou- 
cester to London coaches. 
Is situated about eight miles 
to the north of Swindon. 
To-day it is a house catering 
for travellers. 


THe Wuaire Hart Hore, 
TETBURY. 


Built of Cotswold — stone 
with a high pitched roof. 


THE GEORGE, 
CHIPPING SODBURY. 


A fine specimen of a Tudor 
house with its old coaching 
entrance. To-day it pos- 
sesses a skittle alley built 
in 1936. 
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THe Wuire Lion Hore, 
YATE. 


The exterior of this house 
has not been altered, but 
the inside has been recon- 
structed. It has now an 
interior with modern facili- 
ties for refreshments, also 


Q Le | Oe) 
Wide Ae EL, 140% 


THe Wuire Hart, 
IRoN Acron. 


On the main road _ to 
Chippenham. A fine 


» OF ub = iy A specimen of the old country 
im inn with large car park. 
a: “LU | 


}. 


Tue Horse SHoe Inn, (= mn 


DowNEND. vl TiS 


Rebuilt in 1932, this house 
about 4. miles from Bristol 
is now equipped with skittle 
alley and pull in for cars. 
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For centuries the old and historic City of Bristol 
A few of our : 


and the West have been noted for the hospitality 
extended to all and sundry who have visited its 


Histo TUG In ns hostelries. This reputation was undoubtedly laid 
by “ mine host ” of the City’s early inns. These 
: were the outcome of the old hostelries, which go 
of which we ave back as far as the reign of Henry II. They were 
the lodging houses for strangers and _ travellers 
justly proud visiting the City, where man and horse could 
obtain rest and refreshment. The hostelries 
were quite distinct from the taverns, which in 
those days took the place of the modern public 

house and had to close at curfew. 


‘** Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think how oft he found, 
The warmest welcome—at an Inn.” 


William Shenstone. 


Georges’ Beers famous for 150 years 1788-1938. 
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BYE-GONE INNS AND ALEHOUSES 


One of the oldest known inns in the City of Bristol was “‘ The Green Lates,’”? which 
existed in 1241 and is mentioned in the old deeds of All Saints. Of the fourteen 
inns authorised by the Municipal Authorities on March ist, 1606, at least two 
exist to-day, namely “‘ The Rummer,”’ near the Exchange and the ‘‘ Cat and Wheel ” 
in Little Peter Street. 


The quantity of beer brewed in England in 1695 was officially estimated at 408 
million gallons. The actual population at that time was approximately 2,700,000 
and the average consumption per head, for women as well as men, was thus something 
over 14 quarts daily. Tea and coffee did not attain to wide popularity till late 
in the eighteenth century and before that period beer was the principal drink at 
breakfast and the mid-day repast. Even the occupants of Newgate Prison were 
granted a ration of beer in the 17th century. 


” 


In the 14th century the Bristol Taverns sold ‘‘ best new ale ”’ at a 14d. per gallon 
in barrel and “ best clear ale” in jar for 14d. In 1623 the standard wholesale 
price was fixed at 8/— per barrel, or slightly more than 24d. per gallon. At the 
end of the 17th century, in 1690, the wholesale price had fallen to under 2d. per 
gallon. This was due to the low price of malt at the time. Even when the duty 
was increased in 1700, the brewers sold their strong beer for 6d. per gallon. In 
1762 the retail price of Bristol beer was raised to 4d. per quart, but was soon after- 
wards reduced to 3$d.—the London price—as the result of public feeling. 


THE FOURTEEN STARS 


This old timbered house, no longer existing, 
once stood on the Counterslip, on ground at 
present occupied by the Brewery. It will be seen 
from the pencil drawing that it was a fine specimen 
of the many gabled and overhung houses erected 
in the 15th and 16th centuries being consider- 
ably out of the perpendicular. It was evidently 
built a number of years before 1606, at which 
date we have definite information as to its 
existence. In the days of the West Indian 
trade it was a popular resort of the Captains of 
West Indiamen and Slavers, of which Bristol 
had a flourishing fleet. This inn was demolished 
in 1857 to make room for a sugar factory. 


The 14 Stars, Counterslip, demolished 1857 
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THE RISING SUN 


This famous inn stands outside what was once the Castle Wall and probably derives 
its name from the fact that in the old days traffic was not allowed to proceed out 
of the City Gate till the sun rose ; it is quite possible that many a driver at daybreak 
fortified himself for his journey at the “* Rising Sun.”’ The old building was certainly 
erected in the reign of James I. and extended far out over the present road. Both 
the back kitchen and the spacious stone-flagged bar parlour were demolished by 
the widening of the road and the rebuilding necessitated thereby. The beautiful 
old oak panelling and the fireplace have been preserved in the new building, which 
was erected in 1906 at the corner of Lower Castle Street and Ellbroad Street. The 
original carved stone fireplace is in the kitchen, bearing the date 1606 and the 
initials T.M.A. in an armorial bearing. Above the fire place is the ancient chimney- 
piece of the bar parlour representing Adam and Eve, and in a separate panel, 
a carved eagle. The initials T.M.A. are also carved in an armorial bearing in the 


oak panelling. 


THE ASSIZE COURT HOTEL 


The history of this house is rather remote, as it was no doubt originally the home 
of one of the City’s Merchant Princes. It was not until a century after its erection 
that it became an inn. The Assembly Room, with its beautifully decorated ceiling 
and cornice and solid oak floor boards, remains to this day. ‘The initials H.R.E. 
appear in several places on the cornice. In this room Queen Elizabeth is supposed 
to have slept. Another historical association is that, during the Bristol Riots of 
1831, the Municipal Plate was stored in a strong room in this house. This strong 


room is still extant to-day. 


This house can be traced back to the early 17th century, when it was in the possession 
of the Tripp family. There is a plaque in the wall of the old kitchen, commemorating 
“Sarah Annah Trip,” died the 29th of January 1601, aged 21 years. ‘‘ Edward 
Morley Tripp,” died 16th June, 1600, aged 10 months. 


THE CAT AND WHEEL 


Right opposite the site of the old Newgate Prison on the corner of Castle Green 
and Little Peter Street we find two ancient houses adjoining each other. The old 
“Cat and Wheel,” rebuilt in 1901, was standing before 1606 and was one of the 
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The 
Cat and Wheel 
and 


The Bear 
and Rugged Staff 


last remaining old timbered houses, known in those far off days as the ‘“‘ Catherine 
Wheel.” When the name was changed is uncertain. The carved figure head and 
brackets of the old house now repose in the City Museum, but a replica stands over 
the entrance to the present building. 


THE BEAR AND RUGGED STAFF 


This house stands in its old picturesque form, though the facade of the upper part 
of the house has been plastered over. The single gable, covered by Somerset 
tiles, gives some idea of what the two gables of the “‘ Catherine Wheel ”’ next door 
were once like. The date on a reflecting board hung over the front of this house 
proclaims that it was built in 1653. The original name of the house was the “ Bear 
and Ragged Staff,” taken from the armorial bearings of The House of Warwick. 
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THE GEORGE INN, NORTON ST. PHILIP 


The most precious gem of the old houses in the West of England, owned by the 
Bristol Brewery Georges & Co. Ltd. is that famous and historical house “* The George 
Inn,” situated in the hamlet of Norton St. Philip, about 10 miles south of Bath. 
This half-timbered house is one of the oldest licensed alehouses in the Kingdom 
and dates back to 1397—to the life of Chaucer’s England and the reign of Henry 
IV. Interesting points to note are the bay windows, Gothic doorway and open- 
work medieval chimneys, commonly known as “ pepper boxes,”’ one at each end 
of the stone-tiled roof. The interior is no less interesting than the exterior. To 
talk to *‘ mine host ” and wander through this ancient house of past history is both 
fascinating and instructive. Starting with the bar and old kitchen on the ground 
floor, with their beautiful timbered ceilings, one mounts the old oak staircase to 
the upper floor. This staircase ascends at the back of the house and on the way 
up a deep set window lighting it shows that the rear wall of stone is at least three 
feet thick. Through an ante-room on the first floor, in which their orderlies slept, 
one enters the bedroom, occupied in turn by Cromwell and the Duke of Monmouth. 
Monmouth made this inn his headquarters shortly before the Battle of Sedgemoor. 
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On June 26th, 1685, a battle was fought between his troops and the King’s forces 
under Faversham. A reward of £1,000 had been offered for the Duke’s life and 
a ballad records how a man fired at him as he stood at the beautiful bay window, 
and as the famous rebel :— 


gently turned him round 
And said, ‘““ My man, you’ve missed your mark 
And lost your thousand pound.” 


On this occasion Monmouth caused the Royalists to retreat after six hours fighting, 
but a few days later at Sedgemoor—the last battle fought on English soil—he was 
defeated, captured and subsequently executed. 


The ascent to the upper floor takes us back to still earlier associations. In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the inn was used by the monks of the Priory 
of Hinton as a hostelry and as a bartering place for the Priory wool trade. In the 
fifteenth century the broadcloth industry, fostered by the Priory, was the principal 
business of the surrounding country. The long upper room of the Inn, directly 
under the roof, was used for this wool marketing. It is as a matter of fact divided 
into two rooms; the larger, which now 
has a concrete floor laid over the oak 
beams, was used as a market, while the 
smaller probably served the purposes 
of a chamber for making up accounts. 
The wooden Gothic arches in the roof 
of this upper storey are features of 
antiquarian interest. At the end of the 
market room one can look down an old 
staircase to the ground floor, which 
originally connected direcily with the 
street. According to legend Monmouth 
made his departure from the Inn by a 
concealed staircase which once existed 
here and led to a subterranean passage 
running under the roadway, emerging 
into the open a considerable distance 
away. 


Further evidence that the inn was origin- 
ally used as a hostelry is offered by the old 
guest rooms leading off the driveway and 
court yard. 


The Courtyard of 
The George Inn 
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Judge Jefferies is believed to have tried prisoners in the courtyard on his way to 
the Assizes at Ilchester. On the opposite side of the driveway, one enters through 
a Gothic doorway the old cells where the prisoners were confined—dismal places 
in which to spend the night before facing the most cruel judge recorded in the annals 
of English history. An old sentry-box on the other side of the driveway demonstrates 
the inn’s past military charaé¢ter. 


The inn was much used in the old coaching and riding days, as the stone mounting 
steps in front testify. Samuel Pepys alighted here on June 12th, 1669, and recorded 
in his “ Diary,’’ “* Having dined very well 10/0, we came before night to Bath.” 


To-day you will find new and additional accommodation in keeping with the old 
atmosphere of this fourteenth century house but of a nature that fits the times. 


THE PACK HORSE INN 


Should you wander off the beaten track, into the delightful old village of Southstoke, 
you would never imagine that huge cities and towns existed. Here in perfectly 
tranquil surroundings you come across the “‘ Pack Horse Inn,” perched on the side 
of a hill. Restful to a degree, it stands with its fine old timbered ceilings and flag- 
stoned floors. Over the door you will see the date 1674, but the foundations are 
probably much earlier, as it is supposed to have been originally occupied by the 
monks. 


THE SARACEN’S HEAD 


By the side of St. Michael’s Church in Broad Street stands one of Bath’s most 
picturesque inns, surviving from the 17th century. A short building among the 
others in the street, its picturesque gables dominate the lower part of the house, 
a portion of which is suitably occupied by an antique shop. The interior is much 
larger than one would imagine from the exterior view. Looking through the 
narrow corridor you get a glimpse of reposeful rooms, inviting one to sit down, 
meditate and drink a pint of ale. 


It was in this house that Charles Dickens made his notes of Bath’s social life, which 
later were embodied in the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers.”” At the time of his visit in the spring 
of 1835 Dickens, still a journalist, was the chief of a reporting party following Lord 
John Russell. ‘The memorials of this visit, which have since been shown at the old 
inn, include the chair in which Dickens sat, the jug from which he drank and the room 
in which he slept. 
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The 
Saracen’s 


Head 


Immortalized by 
Charles Dickens 


The famous novelist returned to Bath some years later to stay with his friend Landor 
in St. James’s Square. The story is that he found his character ‘‘ Quilp ” in this 
neighbourhood. We are told that he visited the ‘‘ Marlborough Tavern ” on more 
than one occasion, but the house was then much smaller than it is to-day, occupying 


only the corner end of Marlborough Buildings. 


The City of Bath with its old Roman associations and antiquities possesses many 
ancient historical inns and ale houses, a number of which are now owned by the 
Company. In faét you can hardly visit an inn that has not some historical interest 
that will take you back to the days that made old England famous throughout 


the seven seas. 
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THE PORTCULLIS, HILLESLEY, KINGSWOOD, GLOUCESTER. 


Probably the only remaining thatched inn 
in Gloucestershire, set in the heart of 
a charming old village this house is well 
worth a visit for its old associations. The 
sign of the Portcullis, one of the older of 
the inn signs, depicts its antiquity and, 
entering the house with its low raftered 
ceilings, you feel at once you are back in 
the old days. Kingswood, Gloucestershire, 
should not be confused with the Kings- 


wood just outside of Bristol. 
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THE BEAR HOTEL, CHIPPENHAM 


This well preserved specimen of the old 
stone-built Tudor house, with its mul- 
lioned windows and high gabled roofs 
is a landmark in the interesting Wiltshire 


town of Chippenham. 


Situated in the Market Square it is one 
of the better type of country hotels, 
where rest, repast and refreshment may 


be obtained. 
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Some Famous Inn Signs still to be seen hanging on our houses. 
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THE ORIGIN OF SIGNS 


From the earliest times before the common people could read or write, the sign 
was the symbol adopted to convey the style of trade carried on by the merchant 
or shopkeeper. For generations this has died out from the shopkeeper’s standpoint, 
but the old tradition still remains with the old and new inns, in fact the history 
of Inn Signs would fill a volume. Inn Signs come under three catagories : Heraldic, 
from local noblemen or lords of the manor ; Ecclesiastical, from ownership by the 
Church ; Royalty, Noblemen, Dignatories and Heroes of the time and place. 


The study of the Signs to be found hanging from the many Inns and Beer Houses 
about the country are both fascinating and instructive and no doubt conjure up 
in the minds of the people just how some of the peculiar names and designs came 
about. Of course there are many which explain themselves, such as the “‘ New 
Inn” or the “ Old Tavern’ and so on. Many of the older Signs have a deeper 
meaning and it is interesting to find out their origin. 


Some are humorous, ¢.g. The “* Silent Woman,”’ depicted by a woman with her head 
under her arm. ‘There are many instances of corruption of old English and foreign 
phrases, e.g. “ Bag o’nails,”’ from “ Baccanals,’’ “‘ The Swan with two Necks,” 
may have been two nicks, which was the mark on the beaks of swans belonging 
to the Vintners’ Company on the River Thames. ‘‘ The Bear and Rugged Staff” 
or “ Ragged Staff’ was the armorial bearing of the Warwick family. ‘‘ The 
Lamb and Flag ”’ is ecclesiastical. “‘ The Lord Nelson” after the famous Admiral. 
Such names as “‘ The Bladuds Head *’ of Bath after King Bladud, ‘‘ The Leather 
Bottle *’ in Gloucester, after old fashioned containers made of leather, e.g. black 
jacks. ‘‘ The Hat and Feather” in Bath, after the Bath chairman. ‘“‘ The Cat 
and Wheel,” a corruption of Catherine Wheel, after St. Catherine, who was martyred 
on a wheel. ‘‘ Ye Old Tippling Philosopher,” which Philosopher ?—which Philo- 
sopher we are not told as they were all fond of wine. 
“The Vine 
The subtle alchemist that in a trice 
Life’s leaden metal into gold transmutes.”’ 


“The Pride of the Forest,” is in St. Philips, though probably there was never a 
forest in that part. “* Who'd a thought it,’ and ‘‘ New found out,” are perhaps 
just a whim of the landlord to find a name for his Inn that was different from others. 
You could go on indefinitely giving various and unusual names that appear on 
licensed houses of this country. 


A modern sign of interest is that of ‘‘ The Fellowship,” Filton Avenue. It is probably 
not generally known that this is a painting of the ill-fated Herzogin Cecelie in full 
sail, which foundered in 1936 off Start Point, Devon, and became a total wreck. 


1788 to 1938. 150 Years of Progress. 
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Presentation of Challenge Cups 1934 by Mrs. Christopher George 


E, SWEETING H. Tripp B. MADDEN H. Carey E. Rospsins W. Row.Les 
Skittles Mens’ Cup Ladies Skittle Team Rifle Rifle 
‘Hadley Cup” “Conrad Fry” “Hadley Cup” “‘Bisdee Cup” “George Cup” “Crawford Cup” 
and ‘* Swan Cup” 

Wel are and the The Directors and Employees of the Company 
are mutually interested in one another—the 

A thletic Company paying a bonus at Christmas dependent 

on the profits of the preceding year. There is 


also a benefit fund to which the workers con- 


Activities tribute thereby insuring for themselves benefits 
additional to the National Health Scheme in 
of the Staff. case of sickness, accident or death. 


In 1931 the Company purchased a six acre field in West Town Lane, Brislington, 
on which to construct a sports ground with a pavilion for the staff and workers of 


the Company. 


The official opening by the Chairman of the Company, together with members 
of the Board, was made the occasion for an athletic sports meeting, the cups being 
presented by Mrs. Christopher George, the Chairman’s wife. 
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Members of the Rifle Club. 


One of the first of the Company’s Social aétivities was the formation of the RIFLE 


Cus. 


It was inaugurated in 1914 by Mr. A. Hadley and has maintained its popularity 


ever since. 


The oldest section of the Athletic Club started at the period when every man thought 
it his duty to know something about a rifle, thus the Club commenced when it was 
possible to obtain expert tuition from the many Regiments stationed in Bristol. 
Matches were first arranged with Kitchener’s Army, The Black Watch, Bristol’s 


Own (eventually to become the 12th 
Gloucester Regiment), and other troops 
stationed here. After the War the 
Club became affiliated to the Bristol 
and Distriét Small Bore Rifle League 
and the Gloucestershire Rifle League, in 
both of which honours have been won, 
being twice winners of Stansfield Cup 
and Astor Cup for Gloucestershire. At 
present the Club has two teams in both 
Leagues. ‘Trophies for competition : 
‘The George,” “Swan” and “ Craw- 
ford *’ Cups. 


C re RD 


The ‘* Christopher George’’ Challenge Bowl, 


for Ladies 


Tennis 
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The Cricket Team 


The members of the staff of the Company have run Cricker Trams for the past 
38 years and have played many well known Clubs in and around Bristol. It was 
not until 1931 that they were able to play on a ground of their own. To-day 
they have a well laid out cricket pitch, overlooked by the pavilion. The Cricket 
section of the Athletic Club is running strongly after many seasons and can now 
boast of two good teams turning out every week during the season. 


Mr. Inman Harvey, a Director of the Company, presents a blazer each year to 
the member who does most for his club. Mr. Frederick Jennings on his retire- 


ment presented a silver cup to be won each year by a member for the best average. 


Friends who visit the Athletic Ground on Saturdays to watch games in progress 
are assured of a welcome and a cup of tea. 
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A View from the Pavilion 


The Tennis Cius inaugurated in 1931 has some keen and expert players. 


Originally 


they played on grass courts, but now have two very fine hard courts instead. 


A team of four play regularly every week in the Bristol and Distriét Tennis League. 


Two Challenge Cups are competed for annually, one for ladies, presented by the 
Chairman, and the other for men, by Mr. Drewett. 


The Rucsy Cus was started in 1931 
by a half a dozen men of the staff who 
were Rugby enthusiasts. They had a 
very lean time for the first two seasons, 
losing games week after week; but 
they were not disheartened and have 
now built up a useful team. 


The ‘‘ Jennings”? Cup, 
Cricket Section 
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The Hard Tennis Courts 


They are a well known and popular side amongst local “‘ Rugger”’ teams. ‘‘ The 
game before the result’’ is their motto and they know how to keep themselves fit. 


Colours are awarded annually. 


The Association FoorsaLy Crus, founded in 1912, is one of the oldest sections 
in the Brewery. They won the Championship of the 3rd Division Bristol and Dis- 
trict League in 1913. 


Restarted after the war they entered the 3rd Division Downs League and finished 
second. After having sampled 2nd and 1st Division football in 1930 they entered 
the 2nd Division Bristol and Distriét League and hope one day to win their way 
into the rst Division. They have finished 3rd the last two seasons, after having 
missed the Cup by one point. At present the team is the youngest that have ever 
played for the Brewery. 


Their motto is ‘‘ Win or lose, always play the game.” 
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The Girls’ Hockey Team 


The Hockry Cvus, started in 1928, played friendly matches with local teams on 
the Downs until the Company’s own Athletic Ground was opened. The team 
has been very successful in winning most games played. ‘‘ The Hadley Cup ” 
is awarded for the best all-round girl. 


The SkxirTLe CLus was started at the end of the War when the revival of skittles 


was taking place. Friendly matches are 
played with local teams. 


é an a PS. 

They are one of the Founder teams of \ i, il  ¥ i +} 

Bristol South League and of Bristol 3 es YY f 
| | | 

House League and two in Georges \ tl j 

League. The alley is one of the most f 


Commercial House League. At present 
difficult to play on in Bristol. Md 


there are two teams in Commercial 
Trophies : ‘‘ Hadley Cup ” for the high- »~ ae & 


est average and “ Bisdee Cup” for De- pink 
partmental Skittles. mo rae Be 
The * Drewett’’ Cup, 
for Men’s Tennis . 
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Coronation 


Year 1937 


Will live in the memory 
of the Bristol people as 
one of the most spectacular 
years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The illuminations of 
the various business houses 
vied with one another to 
make Bristol’s efforts equal 
to the occasion. 


Georges, no less than the 
other big undertakings of 
the City, entered into the 
spirit of giving the popula- 
tion of this ancient city as 
pleasing a decorative scheme 
as possible. 


The Brewery was decked 
The Offices by Day 


flags and streamers. On the roof an illuminated fountain appeared, which at 


from top to bottom with 


night gave a very pleasing effect with multi-coloured lights played upon it; the 
reflection from these lights added to the beauty of the Brewery from the river side 
which was both fascinating and inspiring. 


The Offices 
on the cor- 
ner of Vic- 
toria and 
Bath Street 
were gaily 
decorated 
im a fine 
colour scheme 
and illu- 
minated at 
night by 
thousands of 
CULesert. Tr) 13c 
globes in 
red, white 
and blue. 


fora finer Britain 


ae 


The Brew House by Day . 
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The Brew House 
Floodlit by Night. 


The Offices of the Company 
illuminated by thousands of 
coloured lamps. 


View of the fountain 
on the roof of the 
Brewery overlooking 
the river. 

This was floodlit by 


multi-coloured lamps. 
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Registered Trade Mark 


Georges Greys, as famous 


as ther Beers for 150 years 


3rd January, 1788. 3rd January, 1938. 


Designed and Printed by The W. B. Harris Printing Company, Ltd, Bristol and Published by The Bristol Brewery Georges & Co. Ltd. 
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